A DEFENCE OF DETECTIVE STORIES

How far we are ourselves in this age from such con-
viction of the poetry of our own life and manners
may easily be conceived by anyone who chooses to
imagine a picture of Alfred the Great toasting the
cakes dressed in tourist's knickerbockers, or a per-
formance of Hamlet in which the prince appeared in
a frock-coat with a crape band round his hat. But
this instinct of the age to look back, like Lot's wife,
could not go on for ever. A rude, popular literature
of the romantic possibilities of the modern city was
bound to arise. It has arisen in the popular detec-
tive stories, as rough and refreshing as the ballads of
Robin Hood.

There is, however, another good work that is done'
by detective stories. While it is the constant tendency
of the Old Adam to rebel against so universal and
automatic a thing as civilization, to preach departure
and rebellion, the romance of police activity keeps
in some sense before the mind the fact that civiliza-
tion itself is the most sensational of departures and
the most romantic of rebellions. By dealing with the
unsleeping sentinels who guard the outposts of
society, it tends to remind us that we live in an armed
camp, making war with a chaotic world, and that the
criminals, the children of chaos, are nothing but the
traitors within our gates. When the detective in a
police romance stands alone, and somewhat fatuously
fearless amid the knives and fists of a thieves* kitchen,
it does certainly serve to make us remember that it
is the agent of social justice who is the original and
poetic figure, while the burglars and footpads are
merely placid old cosmic conservatives, happy in the
immemorial respectability of apes and wolves. The
romance of the police force is thus the whole
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